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UGANDA SETBACK 


HE failure of the talks in London between the 

Kabaka’s delegation and the Colonial Secre- 
tary marked the beginning of a new constitutional 
crisis in Uganda. The subsequent vote in the 
Lukiko in favour of secession was more or less 
inevitable once the terms of the Colonial Secre- 
tary’s despatch had been made public. In the 
past year the Buganda traditionalists had with 
difficulty been weaned away from their instinctive 
preference for separation in favour of a qualified 
acceptance of a federal-type constitution. The 
rebuff suffered by their delegation in London has 
caused a reversion to the go-it-alone attitude of 
1953. 

The immediate cause of the present conflict is, 
of course, Mr. Macleod’s insistence on sticking 
to his time table for Protectorate-wide elections. 
It would be wrong to suppose that the Buganda 
government is opposed in principle to a more 
democratic system of government. But they have 
noted with apprehension Ghana’s policy of sub- 
ordinating the traditional Chiefs as well as the 
breakdown in the Congo following the attempt to 
impose a unitary system on diverse tribes. The 
Buganda leaders have therefore made it plain that 
they are not prepared to take part in the elections 
until they are given satisfactory assurances that 
after independence their traditional institutions of 
government will not be dependent on a simple 
majority vote in the Legislative Council. 

An unnecessarily rigid attitude on the part of 
the Colonial Secretary has contributed to the 
present deadlock. In the first place he has in- 


sisted that elections for the Legislative Council . 


should be held before the Relationships Commit- 
tee reports. Inevitably this is regarded by the 
Kabaka’s government as high handed—a demand 
in effect for a blank cheque. The Relationships 


Committee will advise the Colonial Secretary on 
the future form of government for Uganda and on 
the relationship between the central government 
and the other authorities. The Baganda say that 
it is unreasonable to expect them to commit them- 
selves in advance by participating in Legislative 
Council elections before they know what the 
epee eidalsous of the Committee are going 
to be 

Having decided that the elections cannot be 
postponed, Mr. Macleod might have met objec- 
tions from Buganda if he had limited the Rela- 
tionships Committee to finding a solution within 
the broad scope of a federal-type constitution. 
This he was not prepared to do. But it is not 
generally appreciated that the relationship between 
Buganda and the Protectorate government is 
already federal in character: the constitution of 
Buganda cannot at present be revoked or 
amended by the Legislative Council. In this 
respect the position of Buganda is different from 
that of Bunyoro, Toro and Ankole whose con- 
stitutions are in the form of regulations under a 
Protectorate Ordinance. This distinction is not 
acknowledged in the Committee’s terms of refer- 
ence and the Baganda are naturally alarmed at 
the possibility that their ancient kingdom may 
be relegated to local government status. 

So far only about 12,000 people, including 
Europeans and Asians, have registered in 
Buganda. It now looks as if the voting boycott 
may spread to the Western Province where the 
traditional rulers have come out in support of 
Buganda’s time-table. Some way must be 
found of breaking the present deadlock and a 
concession by the Colonial Secretary may be 
necessary. What matters is that the Legislative 
Council should be genuinely representative. 
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CONGO 


A‘ the end of a month of unremitting brink- 
manship by all parties in the Congo, the dust 
is preparing to settle as we go to press. The 
Belgians having been replaced, the remaining 
United Nations task became the very much more 
delicate one of restoring law and order without 
appearing to take sides in the country’s internal 
rivalries. The focus of Congolese opposition to 
Mr. Lumumba switched from Mr. Tshombe, 
President of Katanga, to Mr. Kasavubu, President 
of the Congo itself. But once again, both parties 
to the dispute tried to make use of the U.N. 
presence to further their own policies; and so 
once again the U.N. came in for accusations of 
partiality from both sides. 


Its task would be virtually impossible but for 
the newly crystallised role of the independent 
African states. Panafricanism is a force too 
strong to be ignored by the Congolese leaders 
even if they wished to do so (which Mr. Lumuba 
at least does not), and too influential to be openly 
flouted by the East and the West, each of which 
stands: to gain enormously by good relations with 
it. Thus despite the Panafrican principle of non- 
interference in one another’s affairs, the African 
states can in effect provide the authority required 
for restoring law and order, which the Congolese 
so sadly lack. That is, provided they are 
unanimous. 


This is the crux of both the danger and the 
hope of Panafricanism in the Congo situation. 
Guinea’s temporary deflection from its ranks 
when she supported Russia’s unilateral aid to 
Lumumba gave serious cause for alarm. A divi- 
sion within the Conference of Independent 
African States could very easily be exploited in 
the Cold War situation, and thus effectively 
undermine the United Nations as an instrument 
for peace. It is these developments which Pan- 
agricanism most earnestly wishes to avoid. 


- The dilemma into which the African states were 
placed arose from what they regard as the im- 
portant need to uphold the authority of legitimate 
governments in Africa, so as to avoid the pro- 
liferation of rival pretensions to government, 
stimulated locally or by foreign powers. And 
Mr. Lumumba has, tenuously or otherwise, the 
support of a majority of elected members of the 
Assembly and the Senate, and represents there- 
fore, for the time being at least, the legitimate 
government. A decision had therefore to be 
made between support for Mr. Lumumba’s action 
in calling in Russian aid, and support for inter- 
national action through the United Nations alone. 
To their credit, the independent African states 
have unanimously chosen the latter. 


NIGERIAN INDEPENDENCE 


| Fines Nigerians October Ist will be a day of 
enthusiasm as well as a good deal of satisfac- 
tion. They will have achieved what is in their 
view .a society which is better fitted than most in 
Africa to withstand the tensions and stresses of 
independence. ! 

To this they owe a long period of constitutional 
experiment, with full consultation at every stage, 
and perhaps as important, at every level, including 
the regional. Federations are inevitably difficult 
to create; they tend to produce divided loyalties, 
conflicts between the richer and the poorer regions, 
between those who favour strong central govern- 
ment and those who fear it, and between militants 
and conservatives. Nigeria has experienced all of 


these. The argument about the number of regions * 


the Federation should comprise (and hence about 
the power of the Federal government) is by no 
means over. But the constitution is intelligently 
devised to allow for changes but to ensure that 
they are made only with adequate popular sup- 
port. 

On the other hand, properly devised, a Federa- 
tion has immense advantages. It can produce all 
the benefits of economic and political unity while 
minimizing the danger of the suppression of min- 
ority peoples and points of view. Nigeria could 
be an excellent object lesson for the Congo. 
Each of the regions is governed by a party which 
is largely tribally based, but which is also dis- 
tinguished from the others in policy and admin- 
istration. Each party is supported to lesser or 
greater extent in each of the other regions, some- 
times through alliances. The result is that each 
party is faced in its own region by a strong or 
potentially strong opposition group. Single party 
government and the suppression of opposition are 
therefore unlikely to develop in Nigeria. 

The interaction of regional and federal politics 
is well illustrated by the present alliances in the 
Federal government between the National Council 
of Nigeria and Cameroons from the Eastern 
Region and the Northern People’s Congress from 
the North. The former is Nigeria’s most militant, 
Pan-africanist party, the latter its most conserva- 
tive and traditional. Their alliance may not 
be altogether frictionless, but it checks the extreme 
implementation of either policy, which would cer- 
tainly make for conflict. The Western Region’s 
Action Group, efficient, modern and down-to- 
earth, is likely to: prove a most constructive Op- 
position. It could not be assailed like the Ashanti 
were in Ghana. 

Ultimately there may emerge a political party 
based on trade unions, Pan-africanism and neutral- 
ism which will cut across regional/tribal lines. 
But it will be a pragmatic growth derived from the 


needs of the time rather than from the struggle 
for freedom, and in a framework of stability. 

Economically, Nigeria is developing fast. As 
long as commodity prices hold, as long as the 
European trade split does not deny her access to 
traditional markets, she is eminently credit-worthy; 
and will attract more than her share of foreign 
risk capital. Her market is large and expanding, 
her economy gradually being diversified. There 
is good news of her oil resources, now being de- 
veloped west of the Delta into Benin. At present 
unemployment presents something of a problem; 
but that is not insoluble. Above all, Nigeria’s 
leadership, both in quantity and in quality, is 
among the finest in Africa. 


TANGANYIKA 


N September Ist Tanganyika took another 

decisive step to full political independence. 
The African leader Julius Nyerere, accepted the 
post of Chief Minister. When it is remembered 
that three years ago every member of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly was nominated—and indeed that 
Mr. Nyerere’s party, the Tanganyika African 
National Union (TANU) was only founded by 
him in 1954—the political transformation is, by 
any standards, remarkable. It has taken place 
without the stresses, violence and bitterness gener- 
ally associated with colonial constitutional change 
elsewhere, especially in Africa. Those who fear 
or oppose African advance have been quick to 
use the Congo as an argument for delay in grant- 
ing political reforms. Let them also consider 
Tanganyika. 

Rapid and harmonious political change in 
Tanganyika owes its success largely to three fac- 
tors. First, European settlement has been rela- 
tively sparse (20,000 Europeans out of a popula- 
tion of 9 m.) and relatively scattered. Very little 
land has been alienated and Europeans have not 
banded together for political purposes. This 
means that the territory has known little racial 
discrimination and strain. Second, despite the 
Territorial government’s occasional resentment 
against the United Nations Visiting Missions, 
these have succeeded in submitting the territory’s 
problems to critical world opinion, and in keep- 
ing the Administration on its toes. Finally, the 
wise and imaginative leadership of Julius Nyerere 
has been, and still is, of supreme importance. That 
he was chosen by all races to lead first a united 
Opposition and then a unified Government is a 
striking testimony to his character and ability. 

Mr. Nyerere’s appointment was a foregone con- 
clusion. Not only has TANU —or TANU-spon- 
sored candidates—won 70 out of 71 seats, but the 
party had no less than 58 unopposed candidates 
on nomination day. Seven of the eight elected 


57% 


_present dynasty 


Ministers in the new government have already 
held office. They include British, Asians and 
Africans all working together as Tanganyikans. 
All but three of the Ministers are under 40. 
Julius Nyerere is 38. It looks to be a competent 
and energetic administration, truly representative 
of the territory. 

As for the future, the new government will want 
to move even more rapidly to complete independ- 
ence. Julius Nyerere wants to fix a date in 1961 
aid anticipates no difficulty in securing it. 

The more difficult problems facing him and his 
colleagues arise from the basic poverty of Tangan- 
yika. It is gratifying to see that the proposal for 
a Development Council advocated in Tanganyika 
in Transition’ has been adopted. The territory 
has the great advantage that unlike most African 
territories, it does not rely on one crop or industry. 
It produces diamonds, sisal and coffee; sugar is 
being developed at Kilombero, a new French 
rubber factory is starting up at Arusha and a 
£5 m. hydro-electric scheme is being constructed 
on the Pangani River. Above all, it has an ex- 
tensive co-operative producers’ movement already 
responsible for one-fifth of the country’s exports. 
TANU is planning a great educational drive ‘ to 
bring home the need for a sustained effort to in- 
crease economic production’. Julius Nyerere re- 
cently put it in this way: ‘From now on, our 
greatest task must be to win the war against the 
three enemies of our people—disease, poverty and 
ignorance. Let us face this together as a united 
people.’ 


ZANZIBAR 

4 bee one-man Commission of Sir Hilary Blood 

has recommended for Zanzibar the setting up 
of a Ministerial system with an unofficial majority 
in the Executive Council. But he does not advise 
that all seats should be contested in the Legislative 
Council. He recommends five members to be ap- 
pointed by the Sultan, three ex-officio members 
and 21 to be elected—making a total of 29. 

This will not please the Afro-Shirazi Party who 
won the 1957 elections. They asked for 22 elected 
members plus the Chief Secretary, the Attorney 
General and the Finance Secretary. | However, 
their wishes are met in the Executive, which is to 
consist of a Chief Minister coming from the major- 
ity party, four other elected Ministers and the 
three ex-officio members. In fact this will be more 
like a Council of Ministers than an Executive 
Council, although the British Resident will con- 
tinue to preside over its meetings. 

It is recommended that the position of the 
should be safeguarded and 


1 By Arthur Skeffington. M.P.. published in 1960 by 
the Fabian Commonwealth Bureau. 
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guaranteed. This is supported by all parties, in- 
cluding Arab Nationalists and the Pemba men, 
for the Sultan is held in high esteem. There is 
to be no change in the franchise, which gives the 
vote to adults with an educational qualification. 
But since this is a Muslim society, in which women 
are ill-educated, this will count against the A.S.P., 
which has a large number of women’s sections. 


It is recommended that the principle of Zanzibar 
citizenship should be safeguarded with the object 
of preventing flooding of the lists by Tanganyikan 
Africans coming over from the mainland. This 
is a difficult problem since it is always difficult to 
establish the permanence of Africans staying on 
the Island; and seasonal labour for clove harvest- 
ing makes the population even more nomadic. 


Europeans will be given the vote on a common 
roll, emphasising the territory’s development on 
non-racial lines. The elections, which were to be 
held in July of this year, have been posponed until 
the Report has been studied by the public and de- 
bated in the Legislative Council. All parties have 
asked for independence in 1960 but this is now 
impossible. The A.S.P. will not particularly mind 
for they wish to advance by stages while their own, 
generally less advanced, members are trained for 
administration and the Civil Service. But the 
Zanzibar National Party, Arab-led by Ali Mohksin 
Barwani, will not like it. The Party has apparently 
. fallen out with Nasser and is now allied with the 
Zanzibar and Pemba People’s Party, a splinter 
group of the A.S.P. The elections will undoubted- 
ly be interesting and their aftermath even more so. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


IHIRTY-nine countries have asked that the 
United Nations should debate apartheid again 
this year. Last year there were only 12 signatories 
to a similar request. The question of the Union’s 
administration of the South West African Mandate 
(see article on pp. 6-7) will also be debated, this 
time against the background of a decision by 
Ethiopia and Liberia to invoke contentious pro- 
ceedings against South Africa before the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 

On October 5th, in the middle of such a barrage 
of international criticism, the Union government 
will hold a referendum to decide whether South 
Africa should become a Republic. The voters 
will be the Union’s 3 m. whites and South West 
Africa’s 66,000 whites; the 10} m. non-Europeans 
will be voiceless. Voters will be asked to answer 
the question: ‘Are you in favour of a Republic 
for the Union? ’, and the reply will be a simple 
Yes or No. The constitution of the proposed 
Republic will be decided later by the ruling 
Nationalist party, and promulgated by a simple 
majority in Parliament. 


Thus the implications of an apparently simple 
reply are enormously complex. Most European 
South Africans are republicans rather than 
monarchists. To Africaners, who make up 60 
per cent of the Europeans, the monarchy is a 
symbol of British imperialism; and the Boer war 
is still a bitterly fostered memory. Even English- 
speaking South Africans are losing their commit- 
ment to the Crown, as their loyalties become 
grounded in South Africa. But their motives are 
complicated by the anti-English record of the 
Nationalist party. Dr. Verwoerd was personally 
associated with a draft Nationalist Socialist Re- 
publican Constitution which was put out during 
the war. Although he has since repudiated this 
constitution, the fear remains. 

For the Liberal and Progressive parties, both 
multi-racial, a vote for the Republic means a vote 
for apartheid; and they oppose it on these grounds. 


Then there is South African membership of the 
Commonwealth. There is now little doubt that 
South Africa will not be re-admitted if the unanim- 
ity rule is observed, as it probably will be. Both 
Ghana and Nigeria have declared their intention 
to blackball South Africa on the grounds of her 
refusal to give Africans the vote in the referendum. 
The South African government regards this as 
gross interference with its internal affairs—which 
is rather like saying that if a man refuses to do 
business with another who beats his wife he is 
interfering with the latter’s freedom to beat his 
wife. In that sense it is an interference. At the 


-same time the Union government tells its elector- 


ate that Britain and the ‘ older’ members of the 
Commonwealth will see to it that the ‘ younger 
and more immature members’ do not blackball 
her re-entry. 

Commonwealth preference is very important for 
some industries, and particularly for fruit and 
wine farmers in the Cape many of .whom are 
Nationalists. The outcome of the Republic will 
depend very much on whether the Opposition is 
able to convey the gravity of the economic out- 
look if South Africa becomes a Republic outside 
the Commonwealth. On the other hand the idea 
of an heroic isolation in a hostile world actually 
appeals to the more dogmatic Afrikaner National- 
ist whose paranoia is fed by evidence of ‘ foreign’ 
enemies, whether overseas or at home. 


For Fabians, the issue is anything but clear 
cut. If South Africa becomes a Republic out- 
side the Commonwealth, her isolation will be 
virtually complete. On the one hand, this will 
strengthen European opposition to the govern- 
ment and make the task more difficult. On the 
other hand, authoritarianism is likely to develop 
unfettered, which in turn will make Opposition 
more difficult. 


Stepping Stone for N. Rhodesia 


By T. F. BETTS 


iu is generally agreed that there is a serious risk of 
unrest and civil disturbance in Northern Rhodesia 
during October 1960, or shortly after, unless some 
constructive pronouncement is made regarding con- 
stitutional talks. We have the evidence of Erskine 
Childers in the Spectator, of Harry Franklin in 
the Guardian and in private conversations, of 
Mr. Wina, the representative of the United National 
Independence Party in the United States, whom we 
were able to see on his way back from Rhodesia, 
and of a number of our own contacts, black and 
white, in Northern Rhodesia. Equally important, we 
have to consider the establishment of an armed 
European Home Guard in the territory by the 
Federal Government. 


The main cause of this tension is alleged to be 
the unwisdom of the U.N.LP. leaders in committing 
themselves, while Mr. Kenneth Kaunda was in de- 
tention, to October 1960 as the date-line for self 
government with an African majority; and Mr. 
Kaunda’s hesitant and qualified acceptance of this 


commitment on his assumption of the leadership 


after his release. The emphasis is on U.N.LP. be- 
cause the African National Congress appears to be 
losing ground politically and this tendency is likely 
to be accentuated by the loss of its leader, Harry 
Nkumbula, as a result of his recent conviction in 
the courts. This conviction will cost him his seat 
in the Legislative Council unless his appeal is suc- 
cessful. 


But a number of other factors contribute to the 
present state of tension. These include the effect 
of the attainment of independence and its aftermath 
in the Congo, the constitutional gains achieved by 
Dr. Banda in Nyasaland, the ugly mood among 
certain sections of the Europeans evidenced in the 
recent colour-bar riot at Kitwe, and Mr. Macleod’s 
uncompromising refusal earlier in the year, to con- 
sider any constitutional talks for Northern Rhodesia 
until after the Federal Constitutional Review. 


Insofar as U.N.I.P. is responsible for the present 
situation, it may be asked why Mr. Kaunda has 
not done more to instil patience among its member- 
ship. But it is clear that in view of the precarious 
hold he has over some of the branches of the party, 
and indeed over some of his colleagues and rivals 
for the leadership, he has gone about as far in 
this direction as he dare. He has repeatedly dis- 
avowed violence as a political weapon and has 
clearly, in the resolution passed by the Emergency 
Conference of the U.N.I.P’s. leadership of September 
3rd and 4th, succeeded, at least temporarily, in 
tempering their demands. But this has been de- 
pendent on a statement contained in the Resolution 
to the effect that talks on the constitution, originated 
between Mr. Macleod and Mr. Kaunda earlier in the 
year, have continued and are still continuing now 
between Mr. Kaunda and the Governor. 


This is a matter in urgent need of clarification. 


5 


We know that Mr. Kaunda has recently had more 
than one private meeting with the Governor. 
Questioned about these meetings on 8th September, 
Mr. John Roberts, the Northern Rhodesian United 
Federal Party leader, declared that in accordance 
with the spirit of Mr. Macleod’s declaration of 
last March ‘there are no talks of a constitutional 
nature going on at present, either in Lusaka or in 
London,’ 


Statement Needed 


According to a leader in the Northern News of 
13th September, Mr. Kaunda has made a similar 
denial, though the leader goes on to assume that the 
recent talks with the Governor have in fact been 
concerned with the constitution, but have been of 
so confidential a nature that Mr. Kaunda has had no 
option but to make this denial. The wording of the 
U.N.LP. resolution is however quite explicit in the 
contrary sense, and significantly there has as yet 
been no refutation of it from Government House. 
The Secretary of State should be asked to clarify 
this important point since if talks are proceeding 
bilaterally between the Governor and Mr. Kaunda, 
not only is such action unfair to the United Federal 
Party and in some sense a breach of faith, but also, 
by their confidential nature, they can be of little 
use to Mr. Kaunda in containing the impatience of 
his followers, since they must take on trust such 
limited hints as he feels able to throw out. 


There are a number of strong arguments for an 
immediate and constructive declaration on the con- 
stitution from the highest authority. Apart from 
the fact that outbreaks of violence or serious unrest 
involving repressive measures would prejudice the 
whole situation at a crucial time, the machinery of 
the forthcoming Federal Review is affected. We 
know that Mr. Macleod has given an undertaking 
that the territorial delegates to the Review Confer- 
ence will be selected on a fully representative basis, 
and though this has the disadvantage that they will 
still be nominees of the Governors of the two Pro- 
tectorates, and not elected by the people, the time 
factor now clearly precludes the implementation of 
constitutional change before the Review takes place. 


But Article 98 of the Federal Constitution 
requires that when the Review Conference has run 
its course any legislation arising as a result of it 
requires the approval of the territorial legislatures 
before it can be introduced into the Federal 
Assembly. If therefore the right of representative 
individuals to participate in the Review is conceded, 
it is both logical and morally imperative that the 
legislative bodies considering the constitutional acts 
which emanate from it should be as representative. 

Are we not then justified in asking for a declara- 
tion now from the Secretary of State that the 
Federal Review should be confined to dealing with 
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SOUTH WEST AFRICA BRI? 


FOURTEEN years ago the Rev. Michael Scott, 

apparently addicted to lost causes, took it on 
himself to fight the United Nations on the issue of 
South West Africa. Even people who knew him 
thought he had overstepped the bounds of possibility 
this time. But when the General Assembly meets 
this year one of the crucial issues will be the future 
of South West Africa. 


The Assembly will have a long history of conflict 
to consider. The Union of South Africa was given 
the mandate over South West Africa in 1918 when 
the Mandates System was established under the 
League of Nations. In 1946 the League was re- 
placed by the United Nations Organisation, and the 
Mandates System by the International Trusteeship 
System. South Africa is the only former Mandatory 
Power which refused to place the territory for which 
it was responsible under International Trusteeship. 
South West Africa is the only former mandate in 
Africa which is not yet independent or within sight 
of it;-and the only one in which no representative 
institutions have been established for the indigenous 
population. The Union Government refuses to 
allow international supervision of her administration 
by any agents of the United Nations. 


Purpose of the Mandate 


The Mandate System was established after the first 
World War specifically to right the wrongs of the 
German colonial period. In South West Africa the 
effect of that administration was to reduce the proud 
and independent Herero tribe from 80,000 to 15,000 
people. Men, women and children were killed, im- 
poverished and driven from their lands and cattle 
in a concerted ‘war of extermination.’ This and 
other evidence of abuse produced a determination 
to restore justice to the victims of the German 
system by enshrining the principle of international 
supervision of administration in the Covenant of 
the League. 


In agreeing to administer the territory, South 
Africa implicitly agreed to respect the purpose of the 
Mandate System—to restore the rights of the in- 
_digenous peoples. Article 2 of the Agreement lays 
down her obligation to: ‘promote to the utmost 
the moral well being and social progress of the in- 
habitants of the territory.’ 


In the inter-war period the South African govern- 
ment began to press for the incorporation of South 
West Africa into the Union. This was discussed by 
the Mandates Commission, but the question was left 
open and agreement was never given. But after the 
last war South Africa refused to submit a Trustee- 
ship agreement to the United Nations. She contends 
that when the League died so did the second party 
to the Mandate Agreement; and that sovereignty 
over South West Africa now rests with the Union 
government alone. Nevertheless she has not gone 
so far as Officially to incorporate the territory ; and 
she claims to administer it ‘in the spirit of the 
Mandate.’ 


South West Africa is a territory about the size 


of France with a total population of only about half - 


a million. There are some 66,000 Europeans, 21,000 
Coloured people, and 452,000 Africans. Among the 
Africans, the 50,000-strong Herero tribe has assumed 
an importance which far exceeds its numbers. These 
people originally inhabited the southern and central 
areas of the territory; and have therefore had the 
longest history of contact with the education and 
Christianity brought by the early German settlers. 
It was these people, under their traditional leader, 
Chief Hosea Kutako, who initiated the first protests 
against the administration of their territory. Chief 
Hosea is now a very old man, a profound Christian, 
who has consistently preached passive resistence and 
moderation. Resilient and determined, he is never- 
theless not a militant nationalist and certainly no 
revolutionary. He has constantly directed the hope 
of his people to the United Nations rather than 
to revolt against their government. The Ovambo 
tribe, numerically the largest, lives largely under 
their tribal authorities in the far north of the terri- 
tory. Historically less militant, they have never- 
theless joined with the Hereros in the South West 
African National Congress of which Chief Hosea is 
President. Other smaller tribes have several times 
tegistered protests with the United Nations. 


South African Citizens 


Of the European population about one third are 
German, about half Afrikaners and the rest English- 
speaking. Perhaps more important, about two thirds 
of the Europeans are officially classified as South 
African citizens, and about half of these were born 
in the Union. This goes a long way to explain South 
Africa’s commitment to South West Africa, since 
the principal object of its policies is to maintain the 
solidarity of whites, and particularly Afrikaners, in 
Southern Africa, against the onslaught of African 
nationalism. 

_ Thus South West Africa is of considerable strategic 
importance to the Union, both politically and geo- 
graphically. 

Moreover, if she were to forfeit her sovereignty 
over the territory, and particularly if an administra- 
tion were to be established there which conformed to 
international standards of treatment for non-whites, 
it would be very much more difficult to apply apar- 
theid in the Union. 

Moreover, South West Africa is a wealthy country 
especially in view of the size of its population. 
Mineral sales alone amount to nearly £30 m. annual- 
ly. Most of the European population is occupied in 
lucrative farming enterprises, mostly Persian lamb 
pelts, dairy, fish and meat products. Apart from the 
large Ovamboland and Okavango Reserves in the 
north, African farming is confined to specified, 
relatively small Reserves scattered throughout the 
territory. Since 1955 the Union government has in- 
corporated South West African statistics with those 
of the Union, so it is difficult to tell exactly what 
resources pass between them. At the moment the 


S RESPONSIBIDITY AT U.N. 


Union certainly does not subsidize South West 
Africa, but the two form a natural economic unit. 
Moreover. South West Africa’s main export products 
(diamonds and minerals) provide a fairly stable 
source of income which is important at a time of 
increasing economic isolation of the Union. 


United Nation's Concern 

To all intents and purposes the territory is ad- 
ministered as part of the Union. Since 1949 the 
Europeans have elected six representatives to the 
Union House of Assembly as well as three Senators. 
Africans are represented by one Senator nominated 
by the Governor-General. All of these ten Europ- 
ean Members of Parliament from South West 
Africa were elected as members of the ruling 
Nationalist Party (though one was recently expelled 
from the caucus), The administrator of the territory, 
who is appointed by the Union Minister of the 
Interior, is a former Nationalist cabinet minister. 

African administration falls directly under: the 
Union Department of Bantu Administration, and 
most of the apartheid laws are applied to South 
West Africa. Africans require passes to move 
around the country, and permits to reside anywhere 
in the country, including their home Reserves. 
Whole communities may be, and have been forcibly 
moved from place to place in accordance with the 
principle of apartheid. Non-Europeans have no vote 
whatsoever, either for the Union Parliament, the 
Territorial Assembly or even for the local urban 
authorities. 

Every year since 1947 the General Assembly 
has called on South Africa to submit a Trusteeship 
agreement and every year this has been ignored. In 
1949, in 1955 and in 1956, the International Court 
of Justice was asked to give advisory opinions on 
the international status of South West Africa. In 
effect, the Court declared that although South Africa 
is not under a legal obligation to undertake a formal 
Trusteeship agreement, she must submit to inter- 
national supervision, which the General Assembly 
is qualified to exercise. This means that she must 
submit to the United Nations annual reports of her 
administration ; transmit petitions from the inhabit- 
ants of the territory ; and allow regular international 
inspection. 

Since South Africa has refused to comply 
with any of these obligations the General Assembly 
appointed a Permanent Committee on South West 
Africa to prepare an annual report on the admin- 
istration of the territory. On the basis mainly of 
Union Government published material (the Com- 
mittee has never been allowed to visit the territory), 
the written evidence of petitioners and oral evidence 
from the Reverend Michael Scott and Africans who 
have escaped, the Committee has submitted a report 
every year. It has concluded that the administration 
is ‘contrary to the spirit of the Mandates System, 
the Charter of the United Nations and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights.’ 

The Union government has therefore consistently 
defied the United Nations on the issue of South 


West Africa. The question remains whether any- 
thing can be done about it. South Africa is not 
legally obliged to comply with an advisory opinion 
of the Court given at the request of the General 
Assembly. But in the course of one of these Advis- 
ory opinions the Court ruled that South Africa 
would be obliged to submit to its compulsory juris- 
diction. This means that if any other former mem- 
ber of the League of Nations challenges South 
African administration before the Court, both parties 
are legally obliged to comply with its judgment. At 
the conference of independent African states held 
in Addis Ababa in June it was decided that Ethiopia 
and Liberia (both former members of the League) 
should start contentious proceedings against South 
Africa before the International Court. 


Enforcement 


But the problem still remains how to enforce a 
decision of the Court, even if it were to judge 
against the Union. There is as yet no international 
police force to implement automatically the Court’s 
decisions. Therefore the Security Council would 
have to take a decision to impose sanctions, economic 
or military, against South Africa to implement the 
rights of the international community which . have 
already been defined. In the last resort, therefore, 
the decision is a political one, even though the 
Court’s decision is theoretically binding. 


The attitude of the Governments represented on 
the Security Council is therefore of crucial import- 
ance. Up to now the record of the British govern- 
ment has been a very poor one. In 1956 the British 
Attorney-General actually argued South Africa’s case 
before the International Court. In an increasingly 
hostile world, South Africa has always been able to 
count on United Kingdom support at the United 
Nations, and this has certainly made it more difficult 
to implement the wishes of the international com- 
munity. 

A head-on clash between South Africa and the 
United Nations is obviously undesirable. It would 
put the future of South West Africa at the mercy of 
all the international rivalries including the Cold 
War. A negotiated settlement is clearly preferable. 
But it is by now abundantly clear that South Africa 
will not negotiate seriously as long as she is support- 
ed by Britain. Fortunately there are signs that the 
British government is finding her loyalty to South 
Africa a diplomatic luxury she can by now ill afford. 
Mr. Macmillan has somewhat belatedly recognised 
the ‘ winds of change’; and his government abstain- 
ed on the Security Council vote against South Africa 
in April, This year Britain may be faced with a 
clear-cut decision on South West Africa. There are 
good reasons for believing that that decision may be 
crucial. For the South African government will not 
yield unless it is quite clear that the alternative 
would be worse. While Britain acts as a bulwark 
against the rest of the world South Africa has 
nothing to lose by refusing to come to terms with 
the United Nations over South West Africa. 
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SOUTH AFRICA’S PASS LAWS 


By JOHN DALY 


ASS laws have existed in South Africa for 200 
years, but have varied greatly in scope and ex- 
tent. The most important of those in force today 
are the ‘influx control’ laws and the ‘reference 
book’ laws. The former date from 1923 when the 
first Urban Areas Act was passed. After several 
amendments this was replaced by the Natives (Urban 
Areas) Consolidation Act of 1945, and this, too, has 
been amended at least seven times. Sorting out this 
legislation would keep a lawyer on his toes, but even 
an illiterate African had better understand it, for 
any infringment is an offence and ignorance of the 
law is no excuse. ‘ 


Restrictions and Penalties 

Under this Act, together with the Native Labour 
Regulation Act of 1911, no African may leave his 
home to work in an urban area without written 
permission, and on arrival in the urban area every 
African must register at an employment office. 
Should the officer fail to find him work he must 
leave the town. If an African is already domiciled 
in an urban area and becomes unemployed or reach- 
es the age of 16, he must likewise register and obtain 
a document, valid for 14 days, entitling him to seek 
work. This may be renewed twice, after which if 
he still cannot find work he must leave the town. 
It is an offence to employ an African who is not 
registered and his employment must be reported to 
the Labour Bureau. 

No African adult male is given permission to seek 
work in an urban area unless: — 

(a) He was born there and has lived there ever 

since, or 

(b) he has worked there continuously for one em- 

ployer for at least ten years or has lawfully 
remained continuously there for at least 15 
years, and has not during either period been 
convicted of any offence in respect of which 
he has been sentenced to imprisonment with- 
out the option of a fine for a period of more 
than seven days, or with the option of a fine 
for a period of more than one month; 

(c) He is given special permission (this is very 

rarely given). 

The effect of these influx control provisions is to 
anchor Africans to the place of employment into 
which they were born, regardless of whether employ- 
ment is available and regardless of conditions of 
service. Thus a man born on a farm is a farm 
labourer all his life and so are his children and his 
grandchildren. Exceptions are granted relating to 
recruitment on contract for the mines, but having 
served the contract period, an African must return 
to his place of recruitment. 

No African may remain in an urban area for more 
than 72 hours (even on a visit) without written 
authority and, if challenged, the onus is on him to 
show that he has not been there for more than 72 
hours. An African who leaves a town for as little as 
two weeks, may not return without renewed per- 


mission, even if he was born there and had lived 
there continuously for 50 years. In addition to these, 
Africans need a pass to be out after curfew, and a 
receipt for the Native poll tax. 

In 1952 the Natives (Abolition of Passes and Co- 
ordination of Documents) Act was passed. Under 
this Act all Africans over 16 are to be issued with a 
reference book. This contains the holder’s identity 
card, together with pages for entries relating to 
labour bureau and influx control, signatures of em- 
ployers, poll tax receipts, taxes imposed by Bantu 
authorities and various other particulars. An 
African must have his book signed by his employer 
every month. The reference book must be kept on 
the person at all times and produced on demand. 
Failure to produce a reference book in order is 
punishable by a fine of £10 or one month’s imprison- 
ment—heavy penalties in view of African urban in- 
comes. 


Humiliation and Misery 

In a statement to the United Nations’ Ad Hoc 
Committee on Forced Labour the South African 
government claimed ‘ The holder of a reference book 
is exempt from the pass laws which, in any event, 
are deemed to be abolished.’ This ingenious declara- 
tion is contradicted by the Union Government notice 
of January 9th, 1959, which states ‘An African is 
guilty of an offence, and may be arrested without 
warrant by an authorised officer, if he or she fails to 
produce on demand a valid document issued in terms 
of these (labour) regulations, or has failed to register 
for employment, or is remaining in, or has entered, 
the urban area without the necessary permits, or has 
failed to take up residence in a depot, having been 
directed to do so.’ (Readers who are puzzled by an 
Act entitled ‘ Abolition of Passes’ in fact extending 
them may like to consider the Extension of Univer- 
sity Education Act which in fact seriously limits it!) 

The manner of administration of the pass laws is 
often such as to cause maximum humiliation and 
misery. There are interminable queues at the labour 
bureaux, where the officials are often harassed and 
overworked. Sometimes mistakes are made which 
result in an African’s being arrested later as his pass 
is not in order. The regulations are so complex that 
even an Official cannot always readily tell whether a 
reference book is in order or not. In 1937 the Police 
Commission of Enquiry reported ‘We have had 
abundant evidence that the enforcement by the police 
of the present laws is often marked by unnecessary 
harshness, lack of sympathy and often violence.’ 
There is no evidence of any improvement since then. 

According to the Bureau of Census and Statistics 
365,911 Africans were convicted under these laws in 
1957 (about 1,000 a day) and these account for 34 
per cent of all African convictions that year. This 


takes no account of the large numbers who are | 
arrested and pay ‘admission of guilt’ and never | 


appear in court. The issue of reference books to 
women is particularly resented for they too are now 


liable to summary arrest, molestation by the police, 
and detention in jail while their children are uncared 
for at home. Prisoners are seldom allowed to con.- 
municate with their families after arrest. 

The effect of these laws is to deprive the African 
of most of the fundamental rights assumed in a 
democratic society. He may not, as of right, either 
stay where he is or go somewhere else, take a job 
or remain idle. He may not sell his labour in the 
most profitable market or change his job at will. 
Influx control has virtually closed the towns to 
African farm workers who must remain in farm 
work no matter what the conditions of employment 
may be. In effect the system is designed to channel 
labour to those parts of the economy which are short 
of labour from those in which there is a surplus. 

What is the purpose of all this? According to 
government spokesmen the Pass Laws have two 
principal functions: (a) to protect the African him- 
self against unemployment and the terrible over- 
crowding which exists in many of the urban loca- 
tions, and (b) to reduce crime. It should be pointed 
out in answer to the first that such problems are not 
the monopoly of the South African situation. In a 
democratic country a government wishing to remain 
in power would have to deal with unemployment and 
housing without resorting to expulsion of the un- 
employed and the homeless. As for the claim that 
the pass laws reduce crime, what are the facts? The 
African sees the law as something oppressive and 
arbitrary. He regards the police as his enemies, and 
he is liable to be imprisoned with criminals for an 
unwitting and trivial offence . The system provides 
great scope for forgers and ‘ pass consultants’ who 
advise their simpler brethren on keeping their refer- 
ence books in order, sometimes for exorbitant fees. 
In such circumstances the rule of law must break 
down. 

These then are the pass laws. Despite riots and 
protests, commissions and enquiries, they go on. 
Scarcely had the rattle of the Sten guns at Sharpe- 
ville died away when Dr. van Rhijn, the Union High 
Commissioner in London, assured us that it was all 
in the Africans’ own interest. One of his colleagues, 
however, was perhaps more honest: ‘ To gain a clear 
view regarding fair treatment and the rights of non- 
Europeans, we should first answer another question, 
and that is: do we stand for domination . . . by the 
European or not? ... for if you stand for the 
supremacy of the European, then everything you do 
must in the first place be calculated to ensure that 
domination.’ } 


1P, W. Botha, Secretary of the Cape Nationalist 
Party, House of Assembly, August, 1953. 


OBITUARY 


The Bureau deeply regrets the death of LEO 
SILBERMAN, a long-term member and a 


contributor to VENTURE, whose distinguished 
work in the territories of the Indian Ocean has 
been so much appreciated over many years. 


Stepping Stone for N. Rhodesia 
(Continued from page 5) 


general principles, such as the powers of the 
Federal Centre, the future composition of the 
Federal Assembly and the ultimate right of seces- 
sion; and that on its conclusion there should be 
territorial elections on a new constitutional basis 
which would in effect be tantamount to seeking 
wide public approval for the new proposals. The 
suggestion is in accordance with the announced 
intention of Sir Edgar Whitehead to hold elections 
in Southern Rhodesia immediately after the Review 
and his enlargement of the Southern Rhodesian 
Legislature in anticipation of this. The details 
of Federal constitutional amendment could then be 
hammered out by a committee of the three reformed 
territorial legislatures. 


It is argued that it is impossible for Mr. Macleod 
to make any declaration on the Northern Rhodesia 
Constitution at this time because of his and the 
Governor’s unequivocal statements earlier in the 
year. In fact, however, a statement on the lines 
suggested here would not be at variance with the 
latter, since the constitutional changes would be 
projected for after the main principles of the 
Federal Review had been decided. Such a state- 
ment, moreover, might well serve, not only to avert 
immediate unrest, but also to induce a greater 
toleration for the continuance of Federation in the 
modified form which we understand the Monckton 
Commission to be recommending. It has to be 
recognised moreover that, saving prolonged out- 
breaks of violence, these constitutional changes will 
in fact come in 1961 and are recommended by the 
Monckton Commission, and that the issue at stake 
is mainly one of the timing of their announcement. 


It is also argued that such an announcement at 
this time would inflame European opinion and that 
Mr. Macleod for tactical reasons prefers a straight- 
forward struggle after the Monckton Commission 
Report is published, and round the Conference table 
in London, to a running fight from now on. But 
this is to be doubted since constitutional reform in 
Rhodesia is already a common topic, with many 
Europeans reconciled to it, however reluctantly ; 
and is contained as a recommendation in the 
Monckton Commission Report which will be public 
knowledge in two weeks’ time. In any case the 
constitutional question in the Protectorate can and 
should be discussed on its own merits. 


One other important issue which surely must be 
raised with the Secretary of State as early as 
possible is the extent to which H.M. Government 
will consider itself bound in the event of a clash 
with the Federal Government over the Constitu- 
tional Review by the Lennox Boyd-Home-Welensky 
convention of 1957 which declares that the British 
Parliament is precluded from legislating on any sub- 
ject within the purview of the Federal Assembly 
without the latter’s prior consent. This must 
obviously be clarified. 4s 4 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


(16th August to 15th September) 


Mali 

The Federation of Mali broke up into its compon- 
ents parts on the evening of August 19th. It was 
formed in January 1959, and became independent 
only two months ago and had already been recom- 
mended for membership of the United Nations. 

Despite conciliary talks between each Prime 
Minister and General de Gaulle, rapprochement 1s 
not yet in sight. On September 11th, France for- 
mally recognised Senegal’s independence. 


Central African Federation 

The Federal Executive of the Central Africa Party 
announced on September 2nd that it is to divide into 
three separate and autonomous parties, one for each 
of the territories. Each will be able to adapt its 
programme to local requirements. Mr. Garfield 
Todd formerly the Party’s leader has resigned. He 
was replaced by Sir John Moffat, leader of the 
Northern Rhodesia section of the party. Several 
leading African members, including Mr. S. J. T. 
Samkange, national vice-president, and Mr. S. M. 
Mbirimi, Federal chairman, have also resigned. 
They refused to give their reasons. Most of them 
including Mr. Todd, have joined the National Demo- 
cratic Party. 


Southern Rhodesia 

The Southern Rhodesia Constitution Amendment 
Bill, which increases the number of the Legislative 
Assembly from 30 to 50 was passed in the Assembly 
on August 24th. The new enlarged Assembly will 
probably include four or five Africans but franchise 
qualifications will remain as before. 

The second report of the Select Committee on the 
Resettlement of Natives, presented to the Assembly 
on August 16th, recommended the repeal of the 
Southern Rhodesian Land Apportionment Act. 

A National Convention will be held in Salisbury 
from November Ist-5th, under the chairmanship of 
Sir John Kennedy, formerly Governor of Southern 
Rhodesia. It will discuss the underlying causes 
of the recent disturbances and examine means of 
increasing inter-racial contact and co-operation. 

Mr. Sketchley Samkange, N.D.P. leader arrested 
during the Salisbury disturbances, was found guilty 
on September 5th of contravening the Public Order 
Act. He was alleged to have used words intended to 
create hostility between Africans and Europeans by 
saying: ‘We have been oppressed for a long time 
by whites, and we no longer wish to be ruled by Sir 
Roy Welensky and Sir Edgar Whitehead. We are 
being oppressed in the country of our birth and if 
we tell the truth we are arrested.’ 


Northern Rhodesia 

Mr. Harry Nkumbula, President of the African 
National Congress, was sentenced to 15 months im- 
prisonment with hard labour for causing the death 
of an African constable by dangerous driving, and 
for failing to stop and give assistance after the ac- 
cident. Mr. Nkumbula is a member of the Northern 
Rhodesian Legislative Council. 
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Nigeria 

Sir~James Robertson, now Nigeria’s Governor- 
General, will be appointed the first Governor- 
General and Commander in Chief of the independent 
Nigeria on October Ist. He will retire in mid- 
November. His successor will be Dr. Nnambe 
Azikiwe, now President of the Senate. Dr. Azikiwe 
has announced his resignation from the leadership 
of his party, the National Council of Nigeria and 
the Cameroons. 


Ghana 

A form of press censorship was introduced at the 
end of August. The Opposition daily, the ‘ Ashanti 
Pioneer ’, has had to cease publication. 

Mr. Jack Bailey, Secretary of the British Co- 
operative Party, has been forced to leave Ghana 
under threat of expulsion. 


South Africa 

The state of emergency was lifted on August 31st. 
All 23,000 detainees, including about 21,000 so- 
called ‘loafers and intimidators’, will be released 
or charged within 30 days. Dockers and stevedores 
of the Tanganyika African National Union started 
a boycott against South African goods on September 
Ist. The Ghana government has modified its ban 
on South African citizens by allowing those in 
transit through Accra to pass without visas. South 
African canned goods exported to Britain rose by 
50 per cent in the first half of 1960. The Rt. Rev. 
R. A. Reeves, Bishop of Johannesburg, was deported 
from the Union on September 12th, having returned 
there only 49 hours earlier. Dennis Kiley, a South 
African journalist, has been charged with ‘ publish- 
ing false information’ in two cables sent to the 
“News Chronicle’ relating to alleged deaths of 
African leaders in prison. This is the first prosecu- 
tion under the new legal provision. 


Colonial Development, 1959-1960 
The report on schemes under the Colonial Devel- 
opment and Welfare Act for 1959-60 shows that 
Britain provided £254 m. for development in the 
overseas territories. This is a record sum. Since 
April 1946 Britain has spent over £200 m. in this 
way. In addition a total of nearly £18 m. was made 
available in the last financial year through Exchequer 
Loans. 
Publications 
Report of Nyasaland Constitutional 
Cmnd. 1132, HMSO, 9d.). 
Economic Survey Mission — Development of the 
High Commission Territories (HMSO, 22s. 6d.). 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act, 1959-1960. 
(HMSO. 244. 2s. 6d.). 

East Africa High Commission Annual Report 1959 
(P.O. Box 30005, Niarobi). 

Social Welfare in the U.K. Dependencies (C.O.I. 
HMSO. 2s. 6d.). 

Report of the U.N. Visitong Mission to Trust Terri- 
tories in East Africa, 1960, on Tanganyika (U.N. 
Document T/1532). 
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Guide to Books... 


Buganda and British Overrule, 1900-1955. Two 
Studies 
By D. A. Low and R. C. Pratt (O.U.P. 48s.) 

Experts on Africa, real and self-appointed, tend 
to lose their customary assurance when faced with 
the political situation in Uganda. They are hardly 
to be blamed. The subject matter is bewildering. 
Political parties are more numerous but less effective 
than in any comparable territory. Political leaders 
come and go with the seasons, and their allegiance to 
this cause or that changes as often as their fortunes. 
The racial issue, dominant in other parts of East 
and Central Africa, is insignificant in Uganda where 
there is virtually no European community. Even 
nationalism is at a discount. The Protectorate Gov- 
ernment at Entebbe is not an effective focus of anti- 
colonial feeling because of its ambivalent attitude to 
the one big issue in Uganda politics: the struggle 
between traditional authority, tribal and conserva- 
tive, and the more modern outlook of the political 
parties. 

The confused and unfamiliar look of things in 
Uganda is due, of course, to the special position of 
Buganda. The Kabaka’s kingdom, the most sophis- 
ticated and developed province in the Protectorate, 
is also the most tribal and the least inclined to adopt 
modern notions of democratic government. Without 
some understanding of the nature of this paradox it 
is impossible to unravel the political tangle in the 
Protectorate as a whole, or make an intelligent assess- 
ment of its constitutional problems. For this reason 
every serious student of affairs in Uganda will wel- 
come the pubiication of Buganda and British Over- 
tule,’ the first attempt to make an analytical study 
of the history of Buganda under British protection. 

This scholarly and penetrating book consists of two 
separate studies. The first is an account by Anthony 
Low, formerly a lecturer in history at Makerere, of 
the making and implementation of the 1900 Agree- 
ment. The second part, by Cranford Pratt, consists 
of an historical account of the system of indirect 
rule in Uganda since 1900, together with an ap- 
pendix, modestly described as tentative and hypo- 
thetical, dealing with the crisis of 1953-1955 when 
Kabaka Mutesa was deported. 

Mr. Low’s part will be primarily of interest to the 
specialist in African history, containing as it does, 
a blow by blow account of the negotiations between 
Sir Harry Johnston and the Baganda chiefs. The 
ingenuity and tenacity with which the Baganda ad- 
vanced their case with the autocratic Commissioner 
will be familiar to anyone associated with more re- 
cent negotiations, especially their use of the sym- 
pathetic Bishop Tucker as an ecclesiatical version of 
Sir Kenneth Diplock. Johnston’s objectives through- 
out were extremely limited. He was concerned to 
put the Protectorate’s finances on a sound footing by 
instituting a system of taxation. The grant in aid 
was repugnant to Gladstonian notions of public 
finance, still current at the time, and the Baganda 
had to be persuaded to pay taxes to the Protecting 


power. This was achieved by turning the Bakungu 
chiefs into tax collectors in return for a share out of 
tribal land on the basis (unheard of in Africa) of 
individual freehold tenure. The result, as Mr. Low 
points out, was to revolutionise Buganda society. 
The political oligarchy based on the Mailo land 
system which emerged from this settlement still rules 
Buganda today. \ 

Interest in the second part of the book will in- 
evitably centre on Mr. Pratt’s account of the crisis 
of 1953-5. The only other record of these events 
is to be found in Colin Legum’s ‘ Must we lose 
Africa? ’ which necessarily suffers from the dis- 
advantage of being almost contemporaneous. Mr. 
Pratt is extremely fair to the Baganda case. He puts 
his finger neatly on the paradox inherent in Sir 
Andrew Cohen’s position. ‘Ever since the mid 1930s 
it had been the Administration’s view that the 
Kabaka should become less the autocratic ruler and 
should instead share his powers with his Ministers 
and Lukiko. With the memorandum of 1953 chang- 
es were to be introduced which would go a long 
way to achieve this. Yet within six months of the 
memorandum the Government is found to be press- 
ing the Kabaka to take up a position contrary to the 
evident wishes of his Lukiko. Faced with a crisis 
the government was asking the Kabaka to pause for 
a moment on his progress towards being a constitu- 
tional monarch and to assert his authority as ruler in 
support of a government policy.’ Those who are 
trying to follow the current round of negotiations 
with the Baganda may detect signs of similar incon- 
sistency in the refusal of the Colonial Secretary to 
commit himself to a federal constitution for Uganda 
in spite of the Agreement of 1955 having created a 
federal type of relationship between Buganda and 
the Protectorate Government. 

Roland Brown 


The West Indian Comes to England: a Report 
by the Family Welfare Association. 
a by S. K. Ruck (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
S.) 
Coloured Immigrants in Britain 
By the Institute of Race Relations (O.U_P. 25s.) 
Newcomers—the West Indians in London 
By Ruth Glass, assisted by Harold Pollins (Allen 
and Unwin, 21s.) 

Two years after Notting Hill the wheel of social 
research then set in motion has gone full circle, and 
we now have three books on coloured people in 
Britain. Two of them are symposia produced under 
the auspices of very respectable institutions, the City 
Parochial Foundation and the Institute of Race 
Relations. 

The West Indian Comes to England, despite a de- 
pressingly moralistic attitude to the West Indians’ 
sexual mores, gives an excellent account of the prob- 
lems of West Indians in London, based on cases re- 
corded by the Citizens’ Advice Bureaux, and of the 
social and cultural background in the West Indies. 
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Coloured Immigrants in Britain, broader in_scope, 
covers all the larger coloured minorities in Britain. 
While passing off some statistics of rather dubious 
origin, it deals well with previous sociological work 
on race in Britain and with the legal aspects of race 
relations here. In Newcomers, Mrs. Glass presents 
thorough demographic analysis of the West Indians 
in London and goes on to describe the wide range 
of British attitudes towards the immigrants. Par- 
ticularly revealing is her account of the anti- 
coloured organisations. 

What of the future? As one might expect, all 
three books cry out for more information. Never- 
theless, a very substantial body of research has now 
been published, and we can no longer use the plea 
of inadequate information as an excuse for not 
tackling the serious problems presented by coloured 
minorities. 

On the urgency of he problem there is a difference 
of opinion. In Mrs. Glass’s view ‘all the factors 
which contributed to the disturbances in Notting 
Hill still exist; and some have become more dis- 
turbing since.” The other two books are more com- 
placent: But already the basic ‘assumption upon 
whic their complacency is based has been proved 
false: instead of a falling rate of immigration, more 
West Indians are coming to Britain in 1960 than 
ever before. The housing shortage is getting worse. 
Thus even if tension is now less acute in North 
Kensington, in other places such as Deptford, it is 
increasing. How then are we to go about integrat- 
ing coloured people into British society to prevent 
further outbreaks of violence? 

Race relations must come second only to sex 
as a subject shrouded in a fog of cant. A useful 
and refreshing first step would be the adoption of 
a less pusillanimous attitude by many who concern 
themselves with the problem. Instead of claiming 
impartiality, the student of race relations should be 
as explicitly against discrimination as the criminolo- 
gist is against crime. 

As important is public policy. Both the contri- 
butors from the Institute of Race Relations and 
Mrs Glass are agreed on the need for a lead from 
the government, while the Family Welfare Associa- 
tion pins its hopes on the appointment of Com- 
munity Relations Officers. Of course _ public 
measures by themselves, without a powerful body 
of supporting opinion, could prove useless—or in- 
deed even exacerbate the problem. In fact, how- 
ever, there is considerable public support for action 
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against race discrimination and the improvement of 
race relations. This would be greatly strenghtened 
by public initiative in the right direction. There are 
moreover a number of sensible, if not particularly 
dramatic, measures that could be taken. 

It may not be possible or even desirable to 
legislate. against every form of discrimination. 
But a law only against discrimination in pubic 
places would be perfectly practicable and extremely 
effective in helping the opponents of colour bars. 
We need, too, a more constructive attitude from the 
Ministry of Education to the treatment of race re- 
lations in schools. The subject receives little or no 
direct attention: schools are loaded with text books 
that present an entirely out-of-date picture of the 
countries from which coloured people come, and 
so foster unconsciously a wealth of latent prejudices 
about the savagery and ignorance of black men. 
This should be countered. Similarly the trade 
unions must put their good intentions into more 
effective practice. Both in this field and in housing 
a more explicit official attitude is needed: perhaps 
legislation against discrimination in the buying and 
leasing of property and in the joining of unions and 
employers’ associations would be of some help, 
though public propaganda would be needed to back 
it up. 

For our own sakes, and for the sake of a world 
in which the emancipation of the under-developed 
areas is leading to increasing interaction between 
different races and colours, we must show far more 
effectively that the meeting together of people of 
different races and colours can lead to mutual bene- 
fit: bitterness and conflict are not inevitable. It 
is time we stirred ourselves! 


New Fabian 


The Cost of Living for Urban Africans by Joy 
de Gruchy. 

(South African Institute of Race Relations, 4s. 6d.) 

The latest in the Institute’s excellent series started 
in 1944 on this subject. This study relates to 
Johannesburg in 1958. Miss de Gruchy shows that 
with minimum expenditure required for an average 
African family estimated at £24 3s. 2d. per month, 
80 per cent of African families earned between them 
less than £20 per month, eight per cent between £20 
and £25 and only 12 per cent over £25. 
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